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Notes. 


ST. THOMAS A BECKET OF NORFOLK 
PARENTAGE. 


I have long suspected that St. Thomas a 
Becket was of Norfolk parentage, especially 
from the admitted facts: (1) that his youth- 
ful friend was Henry Daniel afterwards 
Abbot of Ramsey, the son of Daniel the 
Abbot of St. Benet’s at Holme in Norfolk; 
(2) that two Bishops of Norwich, William 
Turbus after 1146, and John of Oxford in 
1164, felt so great an interest in him that 
they took different sides as to his quarrel 
with the King, the latter writing a book 
against him; (3) that the numbers of 
churches, chapels, altars, shrines, wall- 
paintings depicting his martyrdom, and 
guilds dedicated to him is out of all propor- 
tion larger in Norfolk than in any other 
English county—-notably at West Acre and 
at Lynn the nearest market town, where 





there are seven, in one of which one of the 
| brethren was to make a yearly pilgrimage 
| to Canterbury; and (4) that the number of 
miracles attributed to him in Norfolk is 
again out of all proportion to other counties 
(refer, i.a. to Happisburgh, Wigenhall, 
Norwich, Lynn, Plumstead, Ingworth). 

I have recently showed the great proba- 
| bility that Theobald the Archbishop of Can- 
| terbury and his brother Walter the Bishop 
of Rochester were identical with Theobald de 
| Valoines and Walter his brother, members 
| of the family which founded Binham Abbey 

(before 1093) and Hickling Priory (1185) 
| (Genealogist, N.S. xxxviii, Oct., 1921), 
| These facts seemed to me to show ‘that the 
, cult of St. Thomas in Norfolk probably arose 
‘from an hitherto undiscovered personal con- 
| nection with it, and this I think I have 
‘now found, 

| The old tale of his father Gilbert having 
won the love of a Saracen maiden while on 
a business journey to Acre in Palestine, and 
of her journey to England equipped only 
with a two-word vocabulary, has now long 
since been dropped by everybody, so I need 
not go into it again. The only place called 


‘“‘Acre”’ in England is the tract of land in 
Norfolk so called on which Castle Acre 
(E. Acre) and West Acre Priories were 





| built. West Acre Priory had a quadruple 
| connection with the Saint soon after his 
| death by having (1) a chapel built to his 
| honour, (2) a guild to the same, (3) an 
altar to which pilgrimages were made, and 
(4) a fair granted to be held on his Transla- 
tion day. This Priory was of the August- 
|inian order, as was that at Merton in 
Surrey where he was educated. 

That Gilbert and his son St. Thomas had 
some connection with some place called Acre 
is undoubted, and I put forward the sug- 
gestion that this was Acre in Norfolk, where 
there was a Priory called Westacre founded 
before 1101 by Ralph de Tony, by a charter 
to which Gilbert Blundus was the first wit- 
ness. It is noteworthy that another Gilbert 
Blundus was also the first witness to the 
foundation charter of St. Thomas of Acon 
or Acre, built in London in the Saint’s 
honour, and on his birthplace, in the year 
1267. The family of Blundus was closely 
connected with London and especially with 
W. Cheap where St. Thomas was born. 

I will now show how close the connection 
of many important London traders of Nor- 
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folk origin was, not only -with villages, in 


which the Priory of West Acre held, but | 


especially with St. Thomas of Acon Hospital 
in Cheapside and with its upkeep and 
shrine, 


St. Thomas of Acon in Cheapside, now 


The site of the great Hospital of | 


Mercers Hall, was partly used for this pur- | 
pose, but part of it afterwards passed to the | 


Priory of the Holy Trinity, London. It 
had certainly belonged to the Mandeville 
family and probably came to them by marry- 
ing the heiress of Eudo dapifer. The Man- 


Ironmonger Lane to Shouldham Priory in 


Norfolk, and as late as 1333 Johanna de_ 


Mandeville endowed land in London for a 


chantry for the souls of herself and her. 


relations at the altar of St. 


Thomas the | 


Martyr in the Monastery of Waltham Cross | 
, 1382, gives 100s. to the fabric of the Church 
'of St. Thomas Acon and 20s. to the shrine 


(Hustings Wills 1, pp. 385-559). 

Following up these facts I came to the 
conclusion that the clue to the whole thing 
would be found in the connection of the 
Beckets with the Hospital and with the 
family of de Valoines. 


through the great kindness of Sir 


Now I have just, | 
John | 


Watney, who has sent me a copy of his) 


exhaustive history of the Hospital, found 


something which seems to me to settle the | 


Martyr’s ancestry once and for all. 


chapels, shrines, etc., to St. 


This is the circumstance that the Hospital | 
was founded in 1227 by Agnes the sister of | 
St. Thomas and her husband Thomas Fitz- | 


Theobald ‘‘ de Helles.”” I knew there is 
now no place in the United Kingdom called 
[felles, but I also knew that there was a 


Hellesdon near Norwich. John de Helles- 
don was sheriff of London in 1379 and others 
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have been commemorated in Attleburgh 
Church. ‘ 

(2) Thomas de Norwich in 1329-30 en- 
dowed chantries in the churches of St. 
Thomas of Acon and of St. Mary of Col- 
cherch. 

(3) Alice de Brandon in 1349 founded 
chantry of St. Thomas of Acon. 

(4) Robert de Elsing in 1350 gave a legacy 
to the ‘‘ work’”’ of St. Thomas of <Acon. 

(5) Richard de Cawston in 1364, and (6) 


devilles gave the whole block cornering on John de Worstead in 1368, gave to the 


Church of St. Thomas of Acon. 

(7) Thomas Burgh in 1379 to be buried in 
the Close of the Hospital of St. Thomas the 
Martyr. 

(8) Walter de Berney, citizen of London 
and of Hellesdon by Norwich, in his will, 


of St. Thomas of Canterbury there. He 
gives to the poor of Hellesdon and leaves a 
legacy to John de Hellesdon just mentioned. 
He also gives to the Priors and Convents of 
Westacre; Norwich, Wymondham, Binham, 
Coxford, Shouldham and Langley, and to 
Runhall, which last belonged to West Acre 
Priory. At nearly all of these places were 
Thomas the 
Martyr. 

(9) John de Hellesdon of Hellesdon and 
London by his will dated 1384, who men- 
tioned his W. Cheap property and who, I 
take it, was Berney’s London agent, also 


/mentions Richd. de Tasburgh and endowed 
Thomas FitzTheobald (de Hauteyn ?) of | 


of the name were connected with the Priory | 


of West Acre and with the 
St. Thomas of Acon. 

The connection of Norfolk men with the 
site of the Martyr’s birthplace and with the 
Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon in West 
Cheap built in his honour is too marked 
to be accidental. 
citizens coming from various Norfolk places, 
viz.: Frowick in Attleburgh, 
Cawston, Worstead, Berney, Hellesdon and 
Stokesby, occur in the history of the Hos- 
pital in the first half century of its existence. 


(1) Peter de Frowyk, Attleburgh, temp. 


Hospital of | 


No fewer than ten London | 


Norwich, | 


a chantry at Hellesdon for the souls of, i.a., 
Walter de Berney. 

(10) Juliana de Stokesby in 1384 gave to 
the house of St. Thomas of Acon. 

All the above will be found in the Hust- 
ings Wills, but in 9 and 10 I have been 
able to add further details from the two 
wills, also proved in Norwich. 

I am about to publish very full details 
bearing on this subject, but print these short 
notes of the heads of my argument, so that 
I may, as it were, have staked out my claim 
to be the first discoverer in the event of my 
death, which, as I am in my 80th year, may 


come before I have time to finish my book. 


Henry III, held the chief part of the site| 


and paid a rent to the Canons of Merton 
(where the Martyr was  educated)—Ingq,, 
p.m.’ Hy. III. The Martyr is also said to 


Watrer Rye. 

66, Clarendon Road, Norwich. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come 
across a fresh fact which strongly supports 
my suggested connection of the Martyr with 
the de Valoines family, viz., that Ranulph 
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de Glanville, who was the son of Maud de foreign descent. Only this week 1 have had 
Valoines and who jhad himself married | an interesting crest sent for identification. 
Berta de Valoines immediately after the | At first sight it appears to be a mermaid, 
murder, and probably to commemorate or | but on a closer inspection it is a demi-woman 
expiate it, built the Church of Upton in| with a double fish-tail, on her head an 
Norfolk (where there was a chapel and an | eastern or antique crown, and in each hand 
altar to his memory), and Butley Abbey in | a. flower, so that instead of a mermaid it is 
Suffolk.—See Dugdale, ‘ Mon.’ vi. p. 379; | evidently Melusine, and suggests a connec- 
and Hill’s ‘ History of Upton,’ p. 51. | tion with the Counts of Poitou. The pretty 
| legend is recited in Baring Gould’s ‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,’ in which book is 
HERALDIC CRESTS. | given a woodcut of Melusine from Puce 
aan ‘ ' Church in the Gironde. She is also called the 
The growing interest in heraldry tempts Lady of Lusignan. She endowed the convent 
me to put on paper a few remarks about | of Malliers, and built the castles of .Favent 
crests. It is admitted that crests are of and La Rochelle, and her ghost was said to 
comparatively recent origin; certainly in| appear to announce the death of a King of 
Welsh Heraldry they were not recognised | France or one of her descendants. (The 
for at least two hundred years after coats of Duke of Montpensier in 1574 destroyed the 
arms had been in use. They are probably | old Castle of Lusignan). This shews that 
of German, or at any rate of continental crests often are extremely interesting, and 
origin, and the Germans certainly attached | recorded fascinating legends and incidents 
great importance to them and added the | of family history. 
crests above the shield belonging to every | My own grandfather was granted an oak- 
important intermarriage. A glance through | tree with a shield of the Prince of Wales’s 
an English peerage such as Burke reveals | plume, in addition to his family crest. This 
the foreign derivation of many crests, and! was to record the visit of George IV as 
often shews why they were adopted. Among Prince of Wales to the Principality, where 
them the fleurdelis is scarce—indeed any | he was received at the border by his friend, 
floral emblem is in the minority; most crests Sir Richard Pryce Puleston, and spent 
are animals and_ birds. With recent | several days at Emral in Flintshire, where 
peerages the supporters are often taken from | a suit of rooms specially prepared for the 
the crest. visit bore the name of the Prince’s rooms. 
Many crests are supported upon a ducal | These stories will recall many others. Such 
coronet, and the reason for this is not | traditions die out unless committed to print, 
obvious; it probably arose from a ducal | and I have written this to induce others to 
gorge being placed upon the necks of swans| send any similar family legends to 
or animals; the creature was then cut off at|‘N, & Q.,’ as it seems a pity picturesque 
the neck, and so we get the crest on a duke’s | stories like these should be forgotten. 
coronet. The cap of maintenance was the | E. E. Cort. 
fancy of a certain Herald; it has no signi- | ee 














ficance, and will be found to be a foreign | 
charge. | 

In Germany very curious crests are borne 
by many families, such as the elephant’s 
trunk in chevron, or sometimes the leg of a 
horse or other animal erect. The plume of 
feathers, again, single or double, comes from 
abroad. Many of our English families like | 
the Bentincks have foreign ancestry which 
may not be revealed in the shield itself but 
comes out in the crest. 

Heraldically speaking a crest is of little 
value, for no care seems to have been taken 
in granting it or in adopting it, so that 
we find many families with the same crest. 

Figures or half-figures again suggest 





| COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, 


‘** REGI- 
CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
AND DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante, pp. 123, 143, 165, 185, 203). 


We have now to give an account of some 
of the children and descendants of Colonel 
Phaire. His eldest son, Onesipherus, seems 
to have lived a very uneventful life, engaged 
mainly in the business of his estates and 
iron-works. He did not leave Ireland, as 
so many persons did, in 1689, and he seems 
to have passed through the trials of that 
time with little material Toss. He made no 
attempt to take part in public affairs, and 
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his age at death could hardly have been more|5 March, 1752/3. He had acquired a 
than tifty-three years. From references to him | modest share in the iron-works, and had 
in wills of the period it is inferred that he resided for several years with his nephew, 
had a kindly and winning disposition, John | who seems to have loved to induce relatives 
Smith of Clonemare (will pr. 16 June, 1671) | to live with him. Alexander Herbert 
bequeathed to Onesipherus Phaire ‘‘ out of | Phaire collected and preserved some letters 
my respect unto Colionell my trunke covered | of Colonel Robert Phaire. The writer of the 
with sile skin and laid with tenn plates,” | articleon the latter in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
and Joseph Mosse of Affane, M.D. (will pr. | had access to these papers, which were then 
21 May, 1677) left all his property to in the possession of a member of the Donovan 


Onesipherus Phaire, whom he appointed | family. From them we learn that the 








sole executor. 

We have already quoted the testamentary 
injunction of Richard Wakeham (will signed 
20 May, 1710) that he is to be buried ‘“‘ as 
near as can be to the body of my beloved 
friend, Onesipherus Phaire.’’ Affection that 
endured so vividly for eight years after the 
death of one of two men friends must have 
been very deep. 

Of John Phaire, the second son, we catch 


one fleeting glimpse (Chancery Bill: 
Webber v. Phaire: 31 May, 1679). George 
Webber of Cork died in 1674, and made 


John Phaire, son of Colonel Robert Phaire, 
his executor, displacing Edward Webber, 
his brother, from that function. To John 
Phaire he also left £200, and all this he is 
alleged to have done by the persuasion of 
George Gamble. John Phaire died intestate 
in 1677, and his father took out adminis- 
tration of his effects. The lawsuit is against 
Colonel Robert Phaire. On the whole we 
think it may be inferred that this son died 
unmarried. 

Thomas Phaire, the eldest son of the 
second marriage, could not have been born 
before 1659, so that he lived only to the age of 





fifty-seven. He was lieutenantin a regiment 
of foot on the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, which was commanded in 1709 | 
by Christopher, Lord Baron of Slane, but | 
in that year having served in the regiment | 
from the time of its first raising, he resigned | 
his lieutenancy in favour of his eldest | 
son Robert.* 

Alexander Herbert Phaire, second son of | 
the second marriage, lived to a considerable | 
age. He must have been born about 1675, | 
perhaps several years earlier, and he died in | 
the house of Onesipherus Gamble, his | 
nephew, at Templeshannon, Enniscorthy, | 
between June, 1751, and March, 1752/3. | 
His will was signed 7 June, 1751, and proved 

| 





ei 
* P.R.O. Dublin.—Record Tower, Carton 255, 


document 8303. 


| Colonel was cured of a fit of ague by his 


friend, Valentine Greatrakes of Affane, Co. 
Waterford, known as ‘‘ The Stroker.”’ 

The present writer has made efforts to 
ascertain the whereabouts of these papers 
now, but without success. 

The only mention of a son Robert (Robin) 
is contained in the Chancery Bill: Cudmore 
v. Phaire, 6 June, 1685. Paul Cudmore, 
solicitor to the late Colonel Phaire, cites a 
letter from the Colonel to tell him “‘ he was 
then sending his son Robin to ye grave who 
died two days before,’ and in her reply to 
this suit, the widow Elizabeth Phaire says 
(13 Nov., 1685) that ‘‘ she cannot remember 
the precise time of her son Robert’s death, 
but believes it may be a year before that of 
his father.’’ ° 

John Phaire, the youngest son, has a 
factitious interest for us by reason of the 
attempts made by the late John Chessell 
Buckler, F.S.A., Surrey Herald Extra- 
ordinary, and his son, Charles Alban 
Buckler, to connect themselves genealogically 
with Colonel Robert Phaire through his son 
John. These attempts led to the production 
of many beautifully illustrated manuscripts 
now to be found in the British Museum, 


| their destination being Add. MSS. 37123 


(ff. 62, 63, 64, 172, 173, 174), 37124 (f. 21), 
37126 (f. 136), 37140 (ff. 158, 174, 178, 
179, etc.). 

Here is the starting point of all this 
futile but beautiful genealogical industry. 


Margaret, dau. of 
Courtenay of Cork. 


John Phaire, youngest 
son. (w. dated 8 July, 
1761, pr. 18 Dec., 1761. 
—Dublin Records). 





Richard Phaire or = Ellen Creech of 
Faire, R.N.; b. 1739; | Baltimore; d. Skib 
ob. 1805. bereen 1820. 

Thomas Fair “4 Esther Woolis. 
a daughter. = ag Chessell Buck- 
er, 


These manuscripts further state that from 
Richard Fair and Ellen Creech above 
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descend also Rev. R. H. Fair of Winchester | 
and Charles Bass Fair of Capetown. 

And upon all this a grant of the Phaire 
arms was made by the Ulster King at. 
Arms in 1896 to Robert Herbert Fair and | 
Charles Bass Fair. Now, to begin with, no 
Phaire married a Courtenay. John Phaire, 
parish of Athnowen in which Grange was 
situated, youngest son of Colonel Phaire, | 
married (1699) Mary Whitby, parish of St. | 
Mary, Shandon, spinster, his sureties being | 
his nephew John Farmer of Ardra, and | 
Roger Huse, inn-keeper of Cork;+ and John | 
Phayer of Bruff, Co. Limerick, slater, 
married (1753) Margaret Condon, parish of 
St. Peter’s Cork, the sureties being John | 
Condon of Cork, cordwainer, and Richard | 
Gardiner of the same, clothier.{ 

This John Phayer, described as John | 
“ Phaire,”’ died in 1761. His will is to be| 
found (P.R.O., Dublin). In it he is styled | 
“slater,’’ he has two sons, his executor is | 
Richard Gardiner, and a witness is John 
Condon. 
relative, of Colonel Phaire’s family is made, | 
and it is absolutely beyond doubt that this | 
slater was not Colonel Phaire’s son. The 
slater’s sons are not named in his will. 

John Phaire, Colonel Phaire’s son, left no 
will that can be traced. || He lived for a 
time at Donegall Island, near Skibbereen, 
eo. Cork, was Lieutenant in a troop of 
horse, and was resident in Cork City in 1749. 


In July, 1754, he was resident at Temple- | 


shannon, Enniscorthy. Onesipherus Phaire 
of Templeshannon bequeathed (will signed 
2Sep., 1757, proved 28 Nov., 1757)§ £10 to 
John Phaire of Templeshannon, ‘ together 
with all bonds or notes heretofore passed or 
perfected by him to me provided that he at 
the same time grants a full discharge of all 
debts, dues, demands, and challenges that he 
now may have or ever had unto me or to my 
heirs.” And Mary Phaire, who also lived 
at Templeshannon (will signed 17 April, 
1762. proved 24 Jan., 1763), makes no men- 
tion of her husband, who must therefore 
have died between 1757 and 1762. 

John Phaire must have fallen on evil days 
and become impoverished. His brother 
Alexander Herbert (will proved 5 Mar., 


+ Cork M.L.B. 

t Cork M.L.B. 

1 Registry of Deeds. Dublin. 
§ Will of Marv i 
Proved 24 Jan., 1763. 


143, 65, 95592. 


| paternity of Ann (1703), 


1752) left him £10 a year ‘‘ towards his 


| Support and £5 at his decease to bury him.” 


‘two letters of John Phaire are to be 
found in the tive vols. of Caulfield MSs., 
T.C.D. One is dated Aug 29, 1724, but the 
year in which the other was written cannot 
be deciphered. They were both written from 
places in Co. Cork, but they do not throw 
light on any of the vexed questions of this 
essay. Before his widow’s death, his sons 
Robert and Onesipherus seem to have left 
Ireland, and their whereabouts was unknown 
in April, 1762. His daughter Henrietta 
married a Mr. Draper,# and he had a grand- 
daughter Ann Phaire (probably the child of 
John Phaire who married (1727) Alice 
Peirce.—Cork M.L.B.). 

In the parish registers of Kinsale, co. 
Cork, appear a number of births and burials 
of the children of one John Phair (Fair, 
ffaire, Phaires,), ranging from 1703 to 1710, 
and again from 1731 to 1742. It is obvious 
that the first and second series cannot con- 


No mention of any member, or | cerm the same John Phair. We shall there- 


fore confine ourselves to the first series. An 
attempt has been made to attribute the 
Richard (1704), 
Susan (1705), John (1706), (1708), 
Elizabeth (1710) Phair to the John Phaire 


of our investigation, but it is curious that 
_the names of Robert, 
Henrietta, known to be his children, do not 


Onesipherus, and 


Phaire (P.R.O. Dublin), | ° 


| appear in these registers. 
The fact is there is not a tittle of evidence 
| to show that John Phair (Fair) of Kinsale 
| was identical with, or in any way related to, 
| the John Phaire of our inquiry, who never 
| resided in Kinsale. 
' A much simpler explanation of this 
wilful confusion is forthcoming. On 
Oct. 13, 1707, John Fare was Constable of 
Fryer’s Street, Kinsale, and on Sept. 30, 
1728, ‘‘ John Fair, the son of a free- 
man, was sworn a freeman and paid 10s.”’ 
(Caulfield’s ‘ Council Book of the Corporation 
| of Kinsale,’ pp. 209 and 230). Here is the 
paternity of Richard Fair the grandfather 
of the late John Chessell Buckler. The 
name of Fair existed in Kinsale since 1601, 
| but the Fair’s of that town have no con- 
| nexion with the family of Colonel Robert 
| Phaire. 
| Alicia Purdon, daughter of Bartholomew 
| Purdon and Alicia Jephson married Thomas 
| Phaire in 1692 (Cork M.L.B.), he being in 





{ Registry of Deeds, 190, 210, 126465. 
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his thirty-third lind she probably in her 
twenty-eighth year. -Her parents married in 
1664: (Cork M.L.B.). She survived her hus- 
band by many years.’ We find her brother 
Bartholomew Purdon bequeathing to: her 
{13 May, 1737) ‘5s. 5d. per week to be paid 
every. Monday morning,” and her son 
Thomas (1747) bequeathing to her £10 a 
year. She was. a woman of masterful dis- 
position and strong common sense. 

The wild and spendthrift ways of her 
eldest son Robert found no favour in her 
sight, and he seems to have lost her affec- 
tion, but for her other children she laboured 
and planned -unceasingly, carrying on “‘ for 
many years the trade or mystery of mali- 
ing ’’** in the City of Cork, “ and by that 


means procuring a comfortable and happy | 


subsistence ’’ for herself and family. 
W. H. Wetpty. 


(To be continued). 





IRRELEVANT ENTRIES IN 
JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 


Although a marvellous store of word-lore, 
assiduously gathered together over a period 
of many years, and carefully sifted, Dr. 
Jamieson’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language’ (1808-1825) contains 
many entries which should not have been 
registered therein. Inevitably many Eng- 
lish words current in Scotland were garnered 
by the reverend lexicographer and his cor- 
respondents. 
tested his gatherings by means of the English 
Dictionaries of Johnson and Bailey; and 
since neither of these was a complete 
record of the language nor up-to-date, many 
new or unrecorded words were thus regarded 
as purely Scottish. Hence we find in Jamie- 
son the following irrelevant word-entries :— 

Abraidit (=abraded), Bawbrie (“a broil;” 

robably representing Anglo-Indian ‘ bob- 
rie *’), Buckbean, Cob (to beat), Cracker (hard 
biscuit), Cranch, Dirt (mean insignificant per- 
son), Fettle n and v., Gallivant, Gaudeamus, 
Gillore (misspelling of E. Galore), Gooseflesh, 
Grimmie (grimy), Hooding (of a flail), Hopple 
n. and v., Kick-up (tumult), Limb (mischievous 
person), Lookin’-to (prospect), Ogress, Ogrie 
(ogre), Onslaught, Pay (to beat, drub), Pearl 
(seam-stitch), Peepers (eyes, spectacles), Peg- 

n’-awl, Penfauld (“the same with E. pin- 
old” ’*—Jamieson), Petit-toes (pettitoes), Prod 
(to prick), Pry (species of. carer), Rum (mis- 


Py Exchequer Bill: Phaire v. Heas, 2: 


be 


To eliminate such, Jamieson | 


preeenrae wicked), Rumpus, ‘Rush (aux), lech 
ber, Slackjaw, Slip of a girl, To set up one’s 
Staff (to take’ up residence in a place), Strap- 
oil, To a (a cow), Teems (temse=sieve), 
Tramp (tread), Wake-robin, Wapper (a large 
specimen), Willie-wand (a willow-wand). 

This list could doubtless be considerably 
lengthened; but I have noted only the fore- 
going when surveying Jamieson’s work in 
the preparation of my ‘ Roxburghshire 
Word-book ’ (which it is hoped to publish 
in spring). I was particularly surprised to 
note in Jamieson’s Dictionary many words 
assigned to ‘‘ Roxburghshire’”’ or ‘‘ Teviot- 
dale ’’ (some of which are specified as “‘ old 
word ’’) which are not vernacular, and 
which I have traced back to various editions 
of Bailey’s “English Dictionary,’ where 
several of them are branded as 0 (=‘“‘ old 
|word’’), These erroneous ascriptions I 
have noticed only in Roxburghshire word- 
entries, and thus conclude that one of 
Jamiesons helpers there sent the divine these 
entries as guides, either without explana- 
tion, or with an explanation that was 
subsequently lost. 

These irrelevant entries are :-- 

Aron, “ Wakerobin. “a 

Arse-verse, “a sort of spell used to prevent 
the house from fire.” 

Domeror, “said to 
(Bailey has Dommeror). 

Donkish, ‘rather damp.” 
Dankish). 

Flockmele, “in flocks.” 

Gad, “a troop or band; a very old word.” 
(Assuredly so: see Genesis 30: 

Gaffol-land, “land liable to taxation; 


signify a madman.” 


(Bailey 


has 





also denoting land rented.’ (Bailey has 
| Gaffold-Land). 
Gainage, “the implements of husbandry; 


the lands held by base tenure, by sockmen or 
villani; an old term.” 
Gaiter-tree, “an old name given 
bramble.” (Bailey has Gayter-tree.) 
Galope, “to belch, to eruct; an old word.” 
(Bailey has Galp in this sense). 


to the 


Lamer, “a thong.” 

Nale, ““ given as an old word for an ale 
house.” 

Napper o’ naps, “a sheep-stealer; . . . given 
as old.” (Bailey has Naper o’ Naps.) 

Pavade, “ explained as a dagger; . . . said 
to be an old word.” 

Peeler, “a portmanteau; . .. an old word.” 


Of these entries, the first and seventh .ar 
represented in Bailey’s Dictionary of 1731, 
the remainder in his edition of 1742. But 
they may all have been supplied to Jamieson 
from one common source, which may als0 
contain the following words (likewise 
erroneously assigned by the Scottish loxite- 
grapher to Roxburghshire) :— 
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Gait-berry, “ given as an old name for the | 
bramble-berry.” 

Galdol-gyld, “the payment of tribute, given 
as a term in some old deeds; explained as also | 
signifying usury.” 

Gale, “a gale of geese, a flock of geese; said | 
to be a very ancient phrase.” { 

Rosa solis, “ the plant called Sundew.”’ 

These are undoubtediy, not Scottish | 
dialect, but older English terms. Gale. 
apparently represents ‘‘ gaggle (of geese),”’ | 
sometimes written ‘‘gagle.’”” This may | 
have been misprinted ‘‘ gayle’ in some dic- | 


| 


less left out the y under the erroneous belief | 


that it was unnecessary or an_ erroneous 
insertion. 
oa G. Watson. | 

165, Divinity Road, Oxford. 
Ron: Kine ArtHur’s Spear. — While | 


Arthur’s sword Caliburn or Excalibur is | 
renowned, little mention is found of Ron, | 
his spear or lance. This weapon is men- | 
tioned in Robert of Gloucester’s ‘ Chronicle ’ | 
(line 5617): ‘‘ In is -right hond is launce | 
he nom, that was ycluped Ron.” Nearly a | 
century earlier, Layamon referred to it | 
(line 21158) in similar words: ‘‘ His spere | 
he (Arthur) nom an honde, tha Ron wes | 
ihaten.”” Perhaps the earliest reference to | 
it is found in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ His- | 
toria,’ book ix, ch. iv, in the words: | 
“lancea . . . quae nomine Ron vocabatur.”’ | 
The ultimate source of the term is appar- | 
ently Welsh rhon, a pike or lance. 
Oxford. G. Watson. 


PossiBLE PRETENDERS TO ELIZABES\’s | 
Crown.—Anthony Babington, in the con- | 
fession that he made at Ely House, 18 to 
20 August, 1586 (Rev. J. H. Pollen’s 
‘Mary Stuart and the Babington Plot,’ 
Scottish History Society, 1922, at pp. 62-63) 
said:—‘‘ Mr. Edward Abbington proposed 
the L. Strange his title, in case the Queene 
of Scots should dye. His opinion was that 
eyether he was disposed of him selfe, or at 
leaste a Septer woulde make him become a 
Catholique, and we thought that mans title 
would be beste admitted which they  sin- 
gulerly. favour, next to that of Scotlande, 
and I thincke preferre it before the yonge | 





' prince, in case he persist in .religion.”’ | 


For Edward Habington,- Abington, or | 
Abingdon, see the ‘D. N. B.’ Lord Strange | 
was Ferdinando Stanley, who succeeded to | 
the Earldom of Derby and the sovereignty | 
of Man in 1593. His claim to be heir to | 
the crown was derived from his mother, | 


Margaret Clifford, granddaughter of Mary 
Tudor (sister of Henry VIII, and of James 
IV’s queen, Margaret): 

Ten years earlier it appears from a letter 
of the Nuncio in Spain (Nicolé Ormaneto} 
to the Cardinal of Como, 17 April, 1576 
(Archivio Vaticana, Nuntiatura de Spagna, 
x. ff. 111-115) that someone had suggested 
that on an invasion of Ireland Sir George 
Hastings, brother of Henry, third Earl of 
Huntingdon, and. afterwards himself fourth 
Earl, should be proclaimed King; but 
Philip, though he did not want the crown 
for himself, naturally replied that that was 
a matter which required consideration. The 
Earl of Huntingdon was an extreme Puri- 
tan, and Sir George himself was already 
married. The Hastings claim was derived 
through their mother Catherine Pole, daugh- 
ter of Henry, Lord Montacute, from George, 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. 
It is interesting to observe that in 1582 Sir 
George Hastings was accused of a conspiracy 
in Ireland, and with proposing to marry 
Mary, Queen of Scots, though his wife was 
still alive, and in point of fact survived 
him (Strype, ‘Annals,’ III. i. 204-7). 
Doubtless he hoped to have his marriage 
declared null and void, as that of Henry 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk (the great-grand- 
father of Ferdinando, fifth Earl of Derby) 
had been. Geoffrey Pole’s claim seems to 
have been ignored by everyone. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


SPEED OF SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING. — 


| Stephen Gorove, a Hungarian, who travelled 
| in Western Europe in 1842, and published 


two volumes on his travels (Pest, 1844) has 
a chapter on the ‘‘ Telegraph” in France. 
According to him a message from Strassburg 
to Paris (a journey of 120 hours) took 6 
minutes, one from Lille (60 hours’ journey) 
2 minutes, one from Calais (58 hours) 4 
minutes 5 seconds, one from Toulon from 12 
to 50 seconds, one from Bayonne 14 minutes. 
and one from Brest (a journey of 120 hours) 
6 minutes 50 seconds. 
i bE 


Tue Dienity or THE SacruM.—The York- 
shire Herald of March 2, 1923, reports that 
at an inquest held in London on a railway 
workman killed on the line, 

Dr. F. T. Evans, house surgeon at St. 
_Bartholomew’s Hospital, stated that Godwood 
was suffering from multiple injuries, including 
ei » tants of the sacrum, the keystone of tho 

v. : “") 
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The Coroner (Dr. Waldo): I believe it is sup- | Blackwall (1842); and The Artichoke, Biack- 
posed that on the day of Resurrection that is | wall (1856). 

a p sare leaaaaes | 4. Can any description be given of the 

The Coroner: Well, we used to be taught | Star and Garter, Richmond, in 1825? 
that. Sr. SwiTHIN. 5. I should ba most grateful for’ short 
particuiars relating to the Publishers’ Ciub 
, ' which was meeting in 1822. 
Queries. | Perit Busv. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring | rer ‘ aS 
information o& toads maktore of only selves | Ipswicn ScHoon.—i should be grateful 
interest to affix their names and addresses to for any information about Ipswich School 
their queries in order that answers may be! before 1800, and about men who were 
sent to them direct. ‘educated there. In particular can some 

eT a | East Anglian reader tell ine anything of the 

Lonpon Meetino Puacks or an OLD | following, who were at the School, and pre 
Paivate Cius.—I am writing a short! sented books to the School Library at various 
account of some old minute books dating | times mostly between 1700 and 1720. 
from 1775 of a certain private social club philip Bacon, junr. Benjamin Cock “ of 
which met and meets in London. I am'§ (1709). Colchester.” 
anxious for information about the taverns in | Sir Wm. Barker, Bart. William Craighton. 


which it met. These, with the years of | (1702). (Which Sir William Edgar (1703). 
meeting in them, were as follows :— William would this Cooper Gravenor. 


; * vs be?) William Hammond. 
r 1, The Nag’s Head in Leadenhall Street, | Stephen Blomfield Walter Kettleby (1744). 
from 1775 to 1808. I have before me a 1707). Peregrine Love (1722). 


letter, dated 2, fr Messrs. Rivi Wiiliam Bohun (1707). Revd. Wm. Reeve. 
linia that ee ee a ree | ee Borrott (1707). ‘Thos. Waliace, M-B. 
3 ) 
search has been made in the Books of Ald. S°r8® “ontswo (1718). Thos. Whitaker chron 


ate and Lime Street Ward is P. H. . . 
p nels be traced. It on thy mah is anything definitely known about the 
Ward, that is East of St. Mary Axe, but dis- education of Cardinal Wolsey, before 
appeared more than 60 [mow 80] years ago or Oxford? Is it likely that he was at 
the name was changed. Ipswich School ? 

2 (a) ‘‘ Ye Old London Tavern,” 1808-18. [ have access to ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ 

(b) The London Tavern, Bishopsgate I. E. Gray. 
Street, 1822-3. Jesus College, Cambridge. 

(c) The City of London Tavern, 1823-38. : . 

(d) The London Tavern, 1838-67. Canman’s Sprtat. — Information sought 

I am of course aware that the London | bearing on the following excerpt from the 
Tavern in Bishopsgate Street was built in ‘Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mort 
1767 and was a very famous house; (b) and en ’:—Joh’es de Greystock Chivaler . . . 
(d) were certainly this house. After set- Gaunthorpe advoc’ hospit’? Saneté Jacobi 
tling at ‘‘ Ye Old London Tavern ” in 1808 | Carman Spitell. age 
the Society in 1809 proposed to move to the Gauthorp is a township in the parish 
City of London Tavern, but did not do so. of Terrington (North Riding) in the topo 
This definitely distinguishes (a) from (c). graphy of which I have been interested. 
(b) and (d) are of course the same house. The Greystocks were former Lords of the 
Are (a) and (b) the same _ house, Manor of Henderskelf (now Castle Howard 
and therefore (¢) different, or is, possibly which comprised Gauthorpe. Dugdale gives 
(a) an older house than the 1767 (6), and | a few particulars of a very interesting hos- 
(b), (c), (d) the same house under a slightly | pice at Flixton on the Yorkshire Wolds. It 
different name? Or, finally, were (a), (b), ‘as founded in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
(e) all different? Mary and St. Andrew in King Ethelstanes 

3. I should be most grateful for informa-| time by one Acehorne a knight, to provide 
tion about some other taverns at which the | shelter for travellers from wolves and other 
Society met occasionally, namely, The wild beasts (incidentally 1 appears that 
George and Vulture, Tottenham (1781): wolves continued to breed in the rushy 
Canonbury House (1805): The Turk’s Head bottoms below Flixton to a very late date). 
in the Strand (1822):. The Crown and _ The title in the course of centuries coming 
Sceptre, Greenwich (1823); Lovegroves, into dispute, the foundation was confirm 
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by King Henry VI under the name of Car- 


man’s Spital, Thus there were two distinct 
Carman’s Spitals with different dedications 
in existence in Henry VI’s reign, but both, 
from negative evidence, would seem to have 
disappeared before the Reformation. 

On the boundary of Gauthorpe I have 
located a ‘‘ spittle field,’’ containing no 
visible traces of any building. This abuts 
on @ portion of an old road of which little 
now remains, which traditionally linked the 
Castles of Sheriff Hutton and Slingsby. If 
this may be accepted, the ‘‘ spittle”? may 
eonceivably have been founded by some 
appreciative guest of the Flixton hospice as 





an intermediate refuge, in what would then 
be a wild enough district, for travellers from | 
York to the coast. The connection between | 
York and Flixton is suggested by the fact 
these are the only two places in England 
where Saxon hospices are known to have been | 
founded. | 
The further question remains, which of | 
the two meanings of ‘‘carman"” is to be | 
understood ? Was the hospice for carriers or 
carters, or simply for men (cartmen, car- 
manne; O.N. karmann var. of karlmann= 
an adult man)? If the latter, there is per- 
haps nothing but the name to connect Gau- 
thorpe with Flixton; but, since the Flixton 
establishment was for an Alderman and 
fourteen brothers and sisters, it, at any rate, 
ean hardly have been designed for the recep- 
tion of men only. A. H. M. C. 


ARMS OF CHOLMONDELEY.—The Duke of 
Norfolk quarters Cholmondeley: Gules, in 
thief two helmets argent and in base a garb 
or, a mullet of the second for difference. 
Can anyone tell me whether this coat was 
brought in before 1475 or later? In the 
former case (and in this alone I am imme- 
diately interested), with which Howard or 
Mowbray marriage did this heiress-coat 
¢ome? Presumably it would be with one of 
the following alliances: (Howard) Beau- 
mont, Tendring, Scales of Newcells, De Boys 
or De Bosco, De Cornwall, Fitton; (Mow- 
bray) Arundel, Segrave, Brotherton, or De 
Braose. F. P. Barnarp. 








SENESCHALS OF PEMBROKE.—The following | 
gentlemen signed undated charters, believed | 
to belong to the years 1270 to 1282-3, as | 
Seneschal of Pembroke :— 

Master Giles ; 
oe William of Boleville (or Bone- | 
ville) ; 
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Dominus Stephen of Edesworth ; 

Dominus John of Castle Martin. 

The last three Lords of Manors, all appear 
to have been Seneschal during 1282-3. Will 
some reader give the correct order. and date 
of these office holders? 

Joun A. Rupert-Jonas. 


GrorGE ANSELL, con of George and Eliza- 
beth, formerly Edwards, was born 1731-3. 
Where? and where were his parents 
married? Any other particulars would be 
gratefully received. 

J. EK. ANSELL. 
4, Glenloch Road, London, N.W.3. 


Georce Cuinnexx, Artist, 1774-1852.— 
Born Gough Square, Fleet Street, 1774; 
lived in Dublin 1797-1802, where he married 
(1799) Maria Vigne (M.L.B.—P.R.O., 
Dublin); included in Strickland’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Irish Artists;’ left Dublin in 1802 
and went to Madras, where his father, 
William Chinnery, East Indian merchant, 
had trade connexions; went to Calcutta 
early in 1807, and after about twenty years’ 
residence there, went in 1827 to China, where 
he lived first in Canton and subsequently in 
Macao, dying there May 30, 1853. 

The following is Chinnery’s proximate 
pedigree :— 

William Chinnery, writing-master of 4,.—.... 
Gough Square, Fleet Street, d. Dec. 29, 1791, 

in his 84th year (Gent. May.) buried St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street ! 





William \ diane, East Indian Merchant,—..... 
firm of Chase, Chinnery and Co., artist, d. 
March, 1803, buried St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 
| oy 
(1) (2) 
William Bassett, =Margt. Tresilian, Flizabeth 
Chief Clerk in dau. of Leonard Harriett. 


Treasury, 4d. Tresilian cf 
Paris, 1834. Brompton: 
Paris, 1840. 


she died at | 
Ja | 
all children died unm. 





| 
(5) (6) (3) 4) 


George, Frances Jchn Thomas 
b= 1774, Hughes Terry, Welch. 
d. at = (1797) ly. 1797, 
Macao, John = (1797) 
1852. — Duncan, Mary 
(1799) Maria E. Indian Peyton. 
Vigne of Med. Service. 
Dublin. 
Lv ZiN 


The baptisms of the children of William 
Chinnery, East Indian merchant, are all to 
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be found in the Registers of St. Brides’. | 
A life of George Chinnery, the artist, exists 
in MS., but it does not fill up the gaps in 
the foregoing pedigree. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ fill any of these? The ancestry 
of William Chinnery, writing-master, is 
particularily sought for. It is thought that 
he may have belonged to the neighbourhood 
of Acton, Suffolk. 

A peculiarity of the pedigree is . that 
William Bassett Chinnery was _ baptised 
William Terry Chinnery (see Parish Regis- 
ter). A family of Chinnerys at Netherhall, 
Thurston, Suffolk, intermarried with Bas- 
setts, Netherhall eventually passing to the 
Rev. William Chinnery Bassett, who died 
Sept. 20, 1838. Hence the inference that 
William Chinnery, writing-master, belonged 


to Suffolk. 
W. H. WeEtpty. 
The Laurels, Strandtown, Belfast. 


FarnuaM Royat Parish Recister.—On 
the authority of the ‘ D. N. B.’ I learn that 
Mr. Leonard Maskell drew up a Register of 
the Parish of Farnham Royal, Bucks, which 
was completed in 1573. Can anyone say if 
this MS. is now in existence, and if so where 
it can be seen? 





E. L. Reyno3ps. 


‘‘TartorIsH Prrsons.’’—Can any reader 
explain or define this expression as used in 
the following quotation ? :— | 

As for the innumerable army of anemic and | 
tailorish persons who occupy the face of this | 
planet with so much propriety, it is palpably | 
absurd to imagine them in any such situation | 
as a love affair.—Robert Louis Stevenson, in | 
* Virginibus Puerisque.’ ‘ 

G. Yarrow Batpocr, | 
Major. | 


UttesKEeLr.—Can any Yorkshire reader tell | 
me if there is extant any print or sketch of | 
the old Hall at Ulleskelf, Yorks? | 

R. J. S. 


Loyatists’ Merpat.—Can anyone tell me | 
the names of the Worcestershire men (there 
were twelve I think) who fought for King | 
Charles and each had a silver medal having 
oa one side the king’s face, and on the other 
these words: ‘‘ I fear god—I love the King— | 
I abhor all rebals."" (God is spelt with a | 
little g, and king with a capital K). I 





' address her? 


| member 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GLOUCESTER ARTIST. 
Was there in the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury any good artist living in Gloucester? 
There exists a pretty picture of Anthony 
Bacon aged about fifteen or perhaps a little 
older, painted probably after 1770. 

E. E. Cops, © 


Suaw or LiverPoo..--Wanted, pedigree of 
Shaw the potter—-early eighteenth century— 
and his descendants. EK. E. Core. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


Tue O’SHea oF Kerry.—I was present at 
the institution and induction of the Rey, 
the O’Shea of Kerry, George James Jackson 
O’Shea. Can any reader give me tie origin 
of the title, and say what title the wife of 
the O’Shea of Kerry bears? How are we to 
M.A., Oxon. 
‘“THe WitcHes or Wartays.’’—-I have 
seen it stated in some family records that 
Sir Henry Cromwell, great-uncle of the 
Protector, ascribed the death of his second 
wife to the evil influence of the ‘‘ Witches 
of Warlays,’’ for which crime these wretches 
were accused and executed, and their pro- 
perty, amounting to £40, forfeited to Sir 
Henry as Lord of the Manor. He gave it to 
the Corporation of Huntingdon on condition 
that they should procure from Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, every year on Lady Day, a 
Divine to preach in that town against the 
sin of witchcraft. Can anyone tell me in 
what way this condition is now fulfilled? 
and if abrogated, when and in what manner? 
Is anything known of the incident, and does 


' Waresley now represent Warlays? 


T. W. L 


[* Warlays’? should be Warboys. A long 


| bibliographical note on the above story from 


the pen of our old correspondent, Mr. HERBERt 
Norris, will be found at 12 S. i. 288, 304]. 


De Bure: De Berencer.—It is said by 4 
of the periodical press, which 
recently provided an illustration of the 
inchident, that Lt.-Col. Baron de Berenger, 
disguised as a French officer and his name 
altered to ‘‘ De Burg,” was one of the two 
French officers who endeavoured to spread 4 
rumour that Napoleon was defeated and 
killed. Evidently this De Berenger was the 
ultimate proprietor of the Stadium at 





believe these men raised their troops at their | Chelsea, where he endeavoured to promote 
own expense; but. I should: be very glad of | competitions in all sports and held instruc- 
any information. — | tional classes. | What evidence is there of 

E. S. B, (this identity and of his reputed association 
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with the wy leniibebwndiing ineident—which | JaBROLD FaMity: ‘ienton —I should 
occurred: probably before 1815, or twenty | | feel obliged if any reader could give some 
years before the publication of his scarce particulars relating to the family of Jarrold, 
book, ‘Helps and Hints. How to Protect | whom it is thought came originally from 
Life and Property with Instructions in| Holland. According to the ‘ Suffolk Hearth 
Rifle and Pistol Shooting, etc.’ | Tax Book’ (1905, Booth Woodbridge), one 
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Any information will oblige. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Hussey: Patmer.--Wanted, date of mar- | 
riage of Thomas Hussey of East Woodhay, | 
Hampshire, to Elizabeth Ann Palmer (pre- | 
vious to 1821) and particulars of ancestry | 
of the latter. Her father (I do not know his | 
Christian name) was a supervisor in the | 
Excise service. This might offer a clue to | 
someone having access to Government records, | 

Laurance M, Wutcxo. 


142, Kinfauns Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. 


R. Jenkins: ‘ Briston Stace.’—This work | 
appeared in 1726. Biographical informa- | 
tion about the author and places of birth 
and death would oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Emma and Henry. — In ‘ Persuasion,’ 
chap. xii, when Anne Elliot has to drive 


to Upper Cross in the same carriage with | 


Capt. Wentworth ; 

Without emulating the feeling of an Emma | 
towards her Henry, she would have attended | 
on Louisa . . . ete. 

What is the reference to 
Henry ’’? 


“« Emma 


Joun LEcKY. 


[The reference is to Matthew Priors’ ‘ Henry 
and Emma. A Poem upon the Model of the 
Nut-brown Maid.’] 


_ “TALKING THROUGH ONE’S HAT.’*—What 
is the derivation of this expression? It 


seems a foolish one, but there must be some | 
and Philip Metcalfe, 


reason for it. R. M.. P. 


Cryptic Inscriprion.—Can any one sug- 
gest a clue to the meaning of the following ? 
It is an inscription deeply and artistically 


cut on a large stone which was formerly in | 


the foundations of a mansion at New 
Biighton, lately pulled down and is now 
mM my possession. 
KIA TAU TE MARIE 
KI ROTO KIOU PATU. 
Psalm exxii, 7. 
SryMovur Taytor. 


| printers. 


| Edward Jarrold was living at Barrow, Suf- 
‘folk, 1674. It is said that one Colonel 
| Jarrold came over with William of Orange, 
1688, and that the daughter of Colonel 
Jarrold married Lord Maynard, or one of 


| his sons, about 1688. Can this be true? A 


| Samuel Jarrold was Mayor of Colchester, 
1723, and another Samuel Jarrold (probably 


| Son of the Mayor) was the head of the Man- 
| ningtree family of that name, 


from whom 
descended through John J arrold of Wood- 
bridge, the present day publishers and 


Any early particulars relating to the 
| Jarrold family or in confirmation of the 
above, will be appreciated. Especially with 
regard to the Maynard marriage, or in con- 
nexion with one Jacob Jarrold (‘‘.bay ” and 
‘say’? maker) and the ‘‘ South Sea 


| Bubble,”’ in which he appears to have specu- 
| lated and lost. 


Henry Brown. 


‘* BEHAVIOURISM ”’ ‘* BEHAVIOURISTIC.”’ 


| —Neither of these words are recognized in 


the ‘N. E. D.’ I find both in the news- 


| papers of February, 1923. Who oetaeatet 
.R 


and | the 
| Rivers ? 


' attached 


Was it the late Dr. W 

What are the precise meanings to 
to them? Are they transla- 
tions from the German? If so, could not 


them ? 


,some less barbarous equivalent be found for 
' the original words? 


HARMATOPEGOS. 


MetrcatFre. — Thomas Metcalfe was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School, June 6, 1787, 
June 15, 1785. I 
should be glad of any information concern- 


| ing their parentage and. careers. 


G. F. R. B. 


Great Lincuists.—I desire additions to 
the subjoined list of remarkable linguists : 


Cardinal Mezzofanti possessed 103 languages ; 
Elihu Burit, 40; 


Jonadab, a Jew of 


Morocco, 28; Vico della Mirandola, 22; 


Solyman the Magnificent, 16; Cardinal Wise- 


man, 14; A. Montanus, 10; Cardinal 
Ximenes, 7; Herman (first translator of the 





Koran), 4. The above are credited with speak- 


§, Gorse Hill Road, : 
ing the number of languages ascribed to them, 


New Brighton, Cheshire. 
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though Mezzofanti usually replied, when 
ehallenged as to the number, ‘‘ Forty and 
Bolognese."’ Possibly, like myself (if I may 
be allowed the modest avowal of four to com- | 
mand and eight on acquaintance), he spoke 
forty and had a working. knowledge of the | 
rest. . Now-a-days the acquisition of lan- | 
guages is much commoner than in his time. | 
Many, speaking three or four tongues, are | 
frequently to be met with, 


J. B. McGoverx. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 


BEDFORDSHIRE AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE WILLS. | 
---Are there any printed lists of these of the | 


seventeenth century and earlier, and where | 
ean they be seen? Where are these early | 
wills kept, and what is the charge for | 
examining each. F. Brown. 


PAWNBROKER caLtep ‘‘ Uncis.’’—What is 
the cause of the application of the word 
“‘uncle’’ to a pawnbroker? The ‘ N. E. D.’ 
gives no light. AGRIPPINA. 


Taomas Bripces..-Can any reader give | 
me the date of the death and place of burial | 
of Thomas Bridges, the author of ‘ A} 
Travestie of Homer, entitled ‘A New Trans- 
lation of Homer’s Iliad, adapted to the, 
eapacity of honest English Roast-Beef and 
Pudding Eaters;’ by Caustic Barebones, a | 
broken apothecary.’’ 2 vols, 12mo., 1762. 
(reprinted 1764, 1766, 1770, and 1797) and 
also of ‘The Adventures of a Bank Note,’ 
4 vols., 8vo., 1770-71. He was born in Hull | 
in 1710, and was the son of Thomas Bridges, | 


and brother of Daniel Bridges, the first | 
doctor at the Hull General Infirmary 
(1782-1792). 

W. G. B. Pace. 


77. Spring Street, Auf. 


RerereNnck WAntTeD: ‘‘ God loves adverbs 
rather than nouns.”—In the Memoir of Father 
William Crichton, 8.J. (printed in the Scot- | 
tish History Society’s ‘Mary Queen of Scots | 
and the Babington Plot’ (1922), by Father J 
H. Pollen, 8.J.), at pp. 151-168, Crichton says: | 
“ait Sanctus Augustinus Deum magis amare | 
aduerbia quam nomina, quia bonum non amat | 
nisi bene fiat: bonum est occidere latronem, 
sed si sine potestate, peccatum est,” ¢.e., * St. | 
Augustine says that God loves adverbs rather | 
than nouns, because He loves not the good | 
unless it be done well: it is good to slay a/! 
robber, but if done without [legitimate] power, | 
+ Ba a sin.” Where does St. Augustine say | 

is? 


| 


JouHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| th 
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AvurHors Wawyrep.—1. Who is the author of 
e poem, the first stanza of which runs: 
This Indian weed now withered quite, : 
Though green at Noon, but down at night; 
Marks thy decay— 
All flesh is hay— 
Thus think and smoke tobacco. 
Joun Lezcxy. 
2. Adieu! The sun goes awearily down, 
And the mist creeps ed the yee! town, 
The White Sail bends to the shuddering 


mere, 
And the Reapers have reaped, and the night 
ig near. 2 


AutHok Waxrtep.—In 1819 a Seottish novd 
was published anonymously, under the title 
‘St. Patrick: by an Antiquary.’ ho was 


| the author of this work? Watts’s ‘ Bibliotheca 


Britannica’ (1824) ascribes this to one Rennie 
(no initial or christian name given), but I am 
unable to corraborate. 
G. Watson. 
Oxford. 


Replies. 


PARLIAMENTARY NICKNAMES. 
(12 8. xii. 188). 

About forty years ago there was pub- 
lished by Whittaker and Co. a somewhat 
ponderous volume, ‘ Sobriquets and Nick- 
names,’ the work of Albert E. Frey, of the 
Astor Library, New York. It is not dated, 





| but I am able to estimate the date from 


the entry : 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 1904-1881. (Ben Sidonia, 
Mr. Danberry, Diamond Albany, Dizzy, the 
Gay Lothario of Politics and Vivien Grey), 
and from the fact that Gladstone is 
‘* Grandaevus *”’ and ‘‘ Mr. Gresham.”’ but 
is not yet ‘‘ The Grand Old Man,” ‘The 
People’s William,” or ‘“ The Old Parlia- 


| mentary Hand.”’ 


The origin of the nicknames should, if 
possible, be given, and, supplementing Mr. 
J. B. McGovern’s mention of Churchill’s 
allusion to Gladstone, it was in ‘‘ Randy's” 
address to the Paddington electors in 1886 
that they were told that the 

British Constitution was to be torn up and 


| the Liberal Party shivered into fragments, to 


gratify the ambition of an old man in a hurry. 

Palmerston was also ‘‘ Pam.”’ 

Granville was ‘‘ Glaucus.”’’ 

Mr. Lloyd George upon one _ occasion 
likened himself to St. Sebastian, but he has 
been named ‘The Little Welsh Wizard.” 

Parnell was known as the ‘“ Uncrowned 
King,” a name which originated on the lips 
of Mrs. O’Shea at Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley 
Square, in 1880, when the Irish Chief first 
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} 
met his future wife. (See T. P. O’Connor’s | 
“ lightning ’? biography.of Parnell, 1891). 

O’Connell, in addition to being ‘“ The| 
Liberator,” was also known as the “ Big | 
Beggar.” | 

Roebuck had the nickname ‘‘ Tear ’Em.”’ | 
In one of his speeches he introduced a story | 
about a farmer and his watchdog Tear ’Em, | 
and declared, ‘‘ I, sir, am Tear ’Em,” and | 
the name stuck. 

Grenville was nicknamed ‘‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd ’’ by his brother-in-law Pitt. The | 
former was speaking upon new taxes, and | 
declaimed, ‘‘ Let me tell them where to 
impose a_ tax.” Mimicking Grenville’s 
voice, Pitt piped, ‘‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where.” Laughter punctuated the remark, | 
and Grenville’s new name was invented. 

The Duke of Marlborough was known as 
“ Silly,’? because whenever a question which 
he did not care to answer was put to him, 
he would reply, ‘‘ Oh, silly, silly! ”’ 

James White, who represented Plymouth | 
from 1857 to 1859, and Brighton, 1865-1874, | 
was, on account of his loud voice, known as 
“Plymouth Sound.” 

Rowland Hunt, elected member for Lud- 
low, 1903, was known as ‘‘ Boadicea ’”’ Hunt, 
because, soon after his election, he quoted 
Cowper’s lines, ‘‘ Regions Caesar never 
knew’ in the House. 

Randolph Churchill fastened the epithet 
“Old Morality ’’ on W. H. Smith, and | 
“Pinchbeck Robespierre ’’ on Chamberlain, | 
while the latter called the late Duke of | 
Devonshire the ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle of 
Politics.’” 

“East Lynne Bowles ’’ was acquired by 
Thomas Gibson Bowles (representing Kings 
Lynn) through his deploring certain condi- 
tions in the Mercantile Marine, whereupon 
another member, who followed, expressed 
regret at hearing the mournful story of the 
“Hon. Member for East Lynne.”’ 

Charles Wynn, Father of the House, was 
brother to Sir Watkin Wynn, and from a 
peculiarity in the utterance of the latter and 
the shrillnes of Charles’s voice they had a 
joint nickname as ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak.’’ 

The two brothers Guinness sitting in 
recent Parliaments have been known in the 
House as ‘‘ Stout and Mild.” 

Lord Gladstone’s nickname was for many 
years, ‘‘ Tuppenny,’’ because while he was | 
at school his father as Chancellor reduced the 
Income Tax by that number of pence. 

The Earl of Balfour was known in the 








Commons as ‘‘ Pretty Fanny,’’ ‘‘Alice,”’ and 
** Bloody Balfour,’’ names coined by Irish 
members, 

Macaulay showed resentment at the name 
of ‘‘ Dictionary in Breeches.’’ 

Burke was known as the ‘‘ Dinner Bell,’’ 
because his speeches emptied the House. 

Fawcett was known as ‘* Hackney and 
Hindoostan.”’ 

Edward Latham was in 1904 the author 
of ‘Names, Nicknames and Surnames’ 
(Routledge), and a few politicians are men- 
tioned in this, but the foregoing list has not 
appeared in volumes, 

H. Prosser CHanter. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


TatHamM, Master or THE INVESTIGATOR 
(12 S. xii. 188).—‘A Narrative of Arctic 
Discovery,’ by John J. Shillinglaw (1850), 
p. 548, gives in the second vessel in the 
Expedition of 1848, under Sir James Clark 
Ross : 

Investigator, 480 tons. 

Birp, E. J., Captain. 

Ross, M. G. H. W., Lieutenant. 

Robinson, F., Lieutenant. 

Barnard, J. J., Lieutenant. 

TaTHER, W., Master. 

Anderson, R., Surgeon. 

Moore, L. J., e. 

Cresswell, S. G., Mate. 

Allard, J. H., Second Master. 

Adams, E., Assistant Surgeon. 

Gilpin, J. D., Clerk in Charge. 

The immortal navigator and father of 
Hydrographical (Trigonometrical) Survey- 
ing, Captain James Cook, F.R.S., held a 
Master’s warrant from about 30 July, 1757, 
until 25 May, 1768, when he was commis- 
sioned as a Lieutenant. His successor on 
the Newfoundland and Labrador survey, 
Michael Lane (ex-Christ’s Hospital), School- 
master, Master’s Mate, Master (served with 
Lieutenant Pickersgill, H.M. Brig Lion, on 
Arctic expedition, 1776) was promoted to 
Lieutenant 27 Oct., 1777. 

In 1866 all officers holding warrants as 
Master, appear to have been designated 
Navigating-Lieutenant, with date of 
seniority as Master, thence promoted to 


| ‘* Staff-Commander ”’ and finally to ‘“‘ Staff- 


Captain ;’’ retiring respectively to ‘‘ Com- 
mander ”’ or ‘“‘ Captain.’’ In the main this 
branch of the Service are responsible for 
that splendid monument to their skill, the 
major portion of the surveyed coast of the 
known world. 

Captain Sir Frederick J. O. Evans, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Hydrographer of the Navy, 
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1874 to 1884, was an excellent example of 
the officers who held Master’s warrants ; but 
none appear to have been allowed to reach 
Flag rank. 
The Quarterly Navy List still contains a 
few of these empire-builders. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jongs. 
The book referred to by Mr. Curtis seems 
to have been carelessly printed in regard to 
the important matter of names, and I speak 
feelingly, for I seldom get my own spelt 
aright! M’Lintock should be M’Clintock, 
and Tatham stands for Tather. William 
Tather was only a temporary Naval Officer, 
he was appointed as ‘‘ Acting’’ Master, 
probably owing to special knowledge of 
Arctic waters. The Enterprise was also 
commissioned with an ‘‘Acting ’’ Master. 
A. G. Keraty, 
Chaplain, Royal Navy, retired. 


Tur Eacre Stone (12 S. xii. 189.—This is 
the stone aiétites, the derirys AOos of 
Aelian, which was supposed to be found in 
the nests of eagles, and without which their 
eggs could not be hatched. See Pliny, 
‘Hist. Nat.’ x. 4; xxxvi. 39; also Thomas 
Pennant’s ‘ British Zoology,’ 4th ed., 
1776-7, iii. 15; and Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ Bohn, iii, 50. 

F. P. Barnarp. 
See the ‘N. E. D.’ under ‘ Aetites’ 
(derirns) and ‘ Eagle-stone.’ It is defined 
as: 

a_ hollow nodule or pebble of argillaceous 
oxide of iron, having a loose nucleus, which 
derived its name from being fabled to be found 
in the eagle’s nest, and to which medicinal and 
magical properties were ascribed. 

Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.’ xxxvi, 39. 3) says 
that the stone, if worn during pregnancy, 
will prevent abortion, but must be removed 
finally, in order that birth may take place: 

Aetitae omnes [various species were dis- 
tinguished] gravidis adalligati mulieribus, vel 
quadrupedibus, in  pelliculis sacrificatorum 
animalium, continent partus, non, nisi 
parturiant, removendi: alioqui vulve excidunt. 
Sed nisi parturientibus auferantur, omnino 
non pariunt. 

The stones are found, he says, in eagles’ 
nest (‘ Hist. Nat.’ x. 4. 1; xxxvi. 39. 1). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


Mock Mayors anp Corporations (12 S. 
xii. 150, 193).—There used to be.a ‘‘ Mayor ”’ 
elected at Ruardean, in Gloucestershire, and 
in the nineties I saw him (wearing a barris- 





| ter’s wig) as the leading figure in a proces: 


sion in that village. I don’t know 
old custom continues. H. K 


Tue Pore’s Gotpen Rose (12 S. xii. 188). 
—A great deal of information relative to 
the Golden Rose will be found in ‘ The 
Catholic Encyclopedia.’ The last English 
sovereign to whom the Rose was presented 


if this 
. 


was Queen Henrietta Maria, Consort of 
Charles I. 
At St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, 


Hants, is a Golden Rose, that was presented 
to the late Empress EKugénie by Pius IX. 
Shortly before her death, the Empres handed 
it over to the Abbey of which she was the 
foundress. On the Fourth Sunday of Lent— 
Laetare Sunday—this Rose is during Mass 
placed on the High Altar. Farnborough 
Abbey is one of very few Churches in the 
world that possess a Rose. 
JOHN HaAvtTeNVILLE Cope. 

The Golden Rose, says ‘The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ is a precious and_ sacred 
ornament made of pure gold by skilled arti- 
ficers, which the Popes have been accustomed 
for centuries to bless each year, and _ occa- 
sionally confer upon illustrious churches, 
upon Catholic kings, queens, princes, or 
princesses, renowned generals, or other dis- 
tinguished personages, for their Catholic 
spirit and loyalty to the Holy See, as a 
mark of esteem and paternal affection. The 
signification of the Rose and Laetare Sun- 
day (the fourth in Lent) so blend that the 
Sunday is often called Rose Sunday, and 
rose-coloured vestments, altar and throne 
and chapel draperies (signs of hope and joy) 
are substituted for the penitential purple 
during the solemn function. The golden 
flower and its shining splendour show forth 
Christ and His kingly majesty Who is 
heralded by the prophet as ‘‘ the flower of 
the field and the lily of the valley;” its 
fragrance shows the sweet odour of Christ 
which should be widely diffused by His faith- 
ful followers; and the thorns and red tint 
tell of His passion. 

Prior to the Pontificate of Sixtus IV 
(1471-84) it consisted of a simple and single 
rose made of pure gold and slightly tinted 
with red. For greater embellishment, yet 
still retaining the mystical meaning, a ruby 
placed in the heart of the rose, and after- 
wards many precious gems set in the petals, 
were used instead of the red _ colouring. 
Pope Sixtus IV substituted in place of the 
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single rose a thorny branch with leaves and 
many roses (a half-score and. sometimes 
more), the largest of which sprang from the 


top of the branch and the smaller ones clus- | 


fered round it naturally. 


| 


In the centre of | 


the principal rose was a tiny cup with a per- | 
forated cover into which the Pope when he | 
blessed the rose poured musk and _ balsam. | 


The whole ornament was of pure gold. The 
Sixtine design has been maintained, but it 
has varied as to decoration, size, weight, and 
value. Originally it was little over six 


inches in height, and was easily carried in | 


the left hand of the Pope, but afterwards it 
required a robust cleric to carry it. 

The custom of giving the rose supplanted 
the practice of sending the Catholic rulers 
the Golden Keys from St. Peter’s Confes- 
sional. The exact date of the institution of 
the rose is uncertain, but it certainly ante- 
dates the year 1050. The Pope blesses the 
rose every year, but it is not always a new 
and different rose; the old one is used until 


and modern decisions, in the Exchequer of 
Pleas. 
In two volumes. 
The i edition: corrected, and enlarged : 
By William Tidd, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: 

Printed for J. Butterworth and Son, 43, and H. 
Butterworth, 7, Fleet-street; and J. Cooke, 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 1824. 

2 vols., 94ins. x 5hins. 
J. J. Cowney. 
Middle Temple Library. Assistant Librarian. 
‘* Paut Prnpak ” (12 S. xii. 133).—I have 
a copy of ‘ Jew-de-Brass,’ by Paul Pindar 
(London, Thomas Cautley Newby, 30, Wel- 
beck Street, Cavendish Square, N.p.) with 


| the following inscription on the fly-leaf :— 


Dearest Florence here is Jew de brass com- 


| posed written and mis-printed all within ten 
| days—you who know the original can vouch for 


itis given away. A long list of the recip- | 


ients will be found in ‘ The Catholic Ency- 
clopaedia.’ 
Joun D. 


Public Library, Leigh, Lancs. 


GIFFORD. 


LireraRy ALLUSIONS IN DicKENs: ‘ Davip 


CopPpERFIELD’ (12 S. xii. 155). — ‘ Tidd’s | 


Practice,’ which Uriah Heep used to read, 
was a well-known law book in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Watt 
(‘Bibliotheca Britannica’) mentions the 
second, third and fourth editions (1799, 1803 
and 1808; a copy of the seventh edition 
(1821) is in the Law Society’s Library ; there 
is a good copy of the eighth (1824) in the 
Middle Temple Library, and Lowndes men- 
tions the eighth as ‘‘a much _ esteemed 
work,”” 

The best known edition seems to be the 
ninth (1828) to which supplements were 
issued in 1830 and 1832. Another edition 
“so far as altered’? by new legislation 
appeared in 1833 and 1837, a ‘ New Practice 
of the Superior Courts.’ 

All the editions mentioned are in two 
vols, except those of 1833 and 1837, which 
appedr to be in one. 

I can find no trace of the first edition. 

The following is a copy of the title page 
of the eighth edition :— 

The practice of the courts of King’s Bench, 
and Common Pleas, in personal actions and 
‘jectment: to which are added, the law and 
Practice of extents, and the Rules of Court, 





the correctness of the likeness.—Ever affectly 
Thine, R.B.L. 


Perhaps the initials are B.B.L. The text 
is corrected, but not, I think, by the same 
hand. Is it known who wrote this tiresome 
attack on Disraeli? 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 

Peppers, nr. Steyning. 

WetsH NATIONAL HMBLEM (12 S. xii. 189). 
—-i think the daffodil as a national emblem 
is extremely modern. The leek is the real 


| badge of the country and was worn on 8t. 


David’s day. I have heard that my grand- 
father, Sir Richard Puleston, had a leek of 
Welsh pearls (pearls were found off the 
coast, and a regular pearl fishery existed 
before the Menai Bridge was built; I have 
some Welsh pearl found there). Flowers in 
heraldry are very rare indeed. I cannot 
recall a single instance in Welsh heraldry. 
There is a legend attached to St. David’s 
connection with the leek but I cannot remem- 
ber it. The Welsh were often described as 
a leek-eating nation. 
EK. E. Cops. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Witt1am DeponnarRE Hacearp, F.S.A. 
(12 8. xii. 172, 218).—William Debonnaire 
Haggard of the Bank of England, born 
2 Feb., 1787, married (1) Mary Frances 
Clifton of Silk Willoughby, Co. Lincoln, by 
whom he had three sons, William Debon- 
naire, Mark and Henry. By his _ second 
wife, Jane Copner of Barnstable, he also 
had two sons, Mark Debonnaire and Fred- 
erick Copner Debonnaire. By his third 
wife, Elizabeth Nodes, he appears to have 
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had no issue. All three sons by the first wife 
had issue. In addition to the three sons 
by his first wife, W. D. Haggard had three 
daughters, Mary Frances, Susannah Andreae 


and Jane. 
L. M. Anstey. 


CotoneL Roperr PuHarre (12 S. xii. 123, 
143, 164, 185, 203).—The following Clerical 
Records relating to this surname from the 
Consolidated Index of the Clerical Index 
Society may be of interest to Mn. W. H. 
WELPLY. 

Phayre, Maxwell: P.C. Overchurch, Cheshire, 
16 Oct., 1838; P.C. of Threepwood, Flints., 21 
Oct., 1839. There in 1853. 

Phayre, Richard: R. of East and West Rain- 
ham, Norfolk, 13 July, 1832, and P.C. of St. 
Mary in Coslany in Norwich, 13 July, 1832. 


There in 1853. 

Phear, John: R. of East Stonham, Suffolk, 
27 June, 1823. There in 1853. 

Phare or Phayre, J(ames, John, or Joseph): 


living in 1853. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett. 


De ta Mare (12 S. xii. 190).—The sur- 
name De la Mare is held by families in 
Oxford at the present day. 

R. J. &. 


Emra Hormes (12 S. x. 131).—-He was 
also Collector of Customs at Fowey (1877), 
Barnstaple, and Kirkcaldy (1882). 

A biographical sketch of him, by G. M. 
Tweddell, occurs in his ‘ Tales, Poems and 
Masonic Poems’ (1877), and a Masonic 
memoir in ‘Amabel Vaughan and Other 
Tales,’ also by G. M. Tweddell of Stokesley. 
A note to the editor of the Freemason would 
probably elicit the date of his death, which 
I hope W. N. C. will communicate to 
‘N. & Q.’ 

See Boase’s ‘ Collectanea Cornubiensia,’ p. 
358 and ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ pp. 
123-4. J. H. R. 


Acropats at Op St. Pavt’s (12 8. xi. 6). 
—In the ‘ Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London,’ edited by J. G. Nichols, it is 
recorded at p. 53, that, when Edward VI 
went in procession from the Tower to West- 
minster on Feb. 20, 1546/7, 

at the west ende of Powlles stepull was tayed 
a cabelle roppe, and the other ende besyde the 
denes place at an hanker of a sheppe, and a 
man ronnynge downe on the sayd roppe as 
swefte as an arrow owte of a bow downe wyth 
hys hondes and fette abrode not to chynge 
the roppe; : 

also, at p. 84, that, when Queen Mary 
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went in procession from the Tower to White. 
hall, on 30 Sept., 1553, she stood long at the 
east end of St, Paul’s, where there was a 
pageant, 

item also there was a man made too tope 
castelles above the crosse of the stepulle, and 
there etode with a flagge in hys honde and 
viij flagges hangynge besyde; 

and, at p. 91, that, when Philip and Mary 
went to St. Paul’s on Aug. 19, 1554, ‘‘ there 
was one came downe from the chapter-howse 
upon a roppe.”’ HABpMATOPEGOs. 


JoHN Gatt’s Maprrace: Date Want 
(12 S, xii. 189).—-The Ayrshire novelist was 
born at Irvine, May 2, 1779, and died at 
Greenock, April 11, 1839. He married in 
London, in 1815, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Dr. Alexander Tilloch, one of the pro- 
prietors and editor of the Star, an evening 
newspaper. Mr. Galt left a widow and two 
sons, one of whom was the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Tilloch Galt, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
P.C. of Canada, who died in 1893. 

James SetToN-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 


WootrycH PrpIcREE (12 S. xi. 32, 77, 
117. —1. Sir Thomas Wolryche, Bart., of 
Dudmaston, co. Salop. (baptized at Worfield 
Mar, 27, 1598; died July 4, 1668), married 
Ursula (baptized at Pitchford Aug. 9, 1607) 
dau. of Thos. Ottley of Pitchford, and sister 
dau. of Thos Ottley of Pitchford, and sister 
of Sir Francis Ottley the Royalist Governor 
of Shrewsbury. By her, he had issue eight 
sons and four daughters. Of these, I should 
be glad of further details relative to the 
marriage (if any) and issue of : — 

William, 3rd son, entered Shrewsbury 
School, 1642; Gray’s Inn, 1648; executor of 
his father’s will, 1657; buried at Wroxeter, 
Nov. 9, 1673. 

Thomas, 6th son, educated at Shrewsbury 
School and of Gray’s Inn; buried at Quaitt, 
7 Nov., 1683. 

Andrew, 7th son, baptized at Pitchford, 
April 25, 1644. 

George, 8th son, entered Gray’s Inn, June 
9, 1657. He married Margery —, who was 
buried at Quatt, Aug. 5; 1689, and had issue, 
Mary, baptized Feb. 24, 1681, and Thomas, 
baptized July 20, 1683. The surname of 
Margery, and whether their son Thomas 
married are specially sought. 

2. I have a note that the family of Wol- 
ryche is connected with the Earls of Mercia, 
and a pedigree shewing the connection 3 
stated to be given in Turner’s ‘ Anglo 
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Saxons’ but I have not yet discovered it. | 
Where has this connection been established ? 

I regret that I have not acknowledged the | 
replies of two valued correspondents, Mrs. | 
Core and Mr. ANDREW DE TERNANT, but the | 
delay has been due to illness, and I trust. 
they will accept this apology. 

Ernest B. Wootrycu. 
146, Albany Street, 
Regents Park, N.W.1. 


InisH Kirt (12 S. xi. 231, 293, 396, 439, 
452, 538).—The query asked how and when 
this garment originated. The answers do 
not give any early descriptions of the gar- 
ment. The earliest that I have noticed is 
in John Derricke’s ‘ Image of Ireland,’ a 
poem published in 1581, which is quoted in 
Note H. to Scott’s ‘ Rokeby.’ 

Joun B. WartnEwRIGHT. 


‘Dean or St. Pavt’s’”’ (12 S. xii. 111, 
199).—One good reason for the Dean of St. | 
Paul’s being so called was to distinguish 
him from the Dean of St. Martin’s Le 
Grand, a collegiate church founded in 1058, 
and from the Dean of St. Stephen’s at West- 
minster, a collegiate church founded in 
1347, not to mention the Dean of the Arches. 

Joan B. WAInEWwRIGHT. 


‘* Huncer ’’ in Prace-namMes (12 S. xi. 
511; xii. 18. 58).—According to the oldest 
inhabitant, there used to be a hill at Lilli- 
put in the parish of Parkstone, Dorset, fifty 
or sixty years ago, known as ‘‘ Hunger 
Hill.” The hill has disappeared, carted 
away for the sake of the sand of which it 
was formed, and with the hill the name, 
except from the plans and documents relat- 
ing to the locality. From the top of the 
hill, which from its white appearance was 
a conspicuous object in the landscape, it was 
possible to see the Solent over the trees of 
Branksome Wood. The site of it was pointed 
out to me; it is not now very much higher 
than the road which passes within a few 
yards of it. 

Penry Lewis. 


Moray (12 S. xii. 92).—The ‘‘ Lord 
Moray ’”’ of W. G. Wills’s play, ‘ Charles I,’ 
was a falsified creation of the dramatist, 
who, in order to improve his plot, made the | 
historical Sir Robert Moray responsible 
for the surrender of the King by the Scots | 
to the Parliament. For Sir Robert Moray 
see the ‘D. N. B.’ 


See also a critical notice in the Times 
Literary Supplement, Jan. 18, p. 37, en- 
titled ‘A Great Scotsman’: Life of Sir 
Robert Moray by Alexander Robertson. 

N. W. Hut. 


Avraors Wantsp (12 S. xii, 173). 

2. “For he is England’s Admiral, etc.,” 
would seem to be a misquotation from one of 
George Meredith’s poems, presumably on Nel- 
son. I have not a copy at hand “For he is 
Britain’s Admiral, till setting of her sun.” 


. H. Wetrty. 

The Laurels, Strandtown, Belfast. 

{From the quatrain which begins and ends 
‘Trafalgar Day’ in Meredith’s ‘ Last Poems’ 
(Constable, 1909). 

He leads: we hear our Seaman’s call, 
In the roll of battles won; 

For he is Britain’s Admiral 

Till the setting of her sun.] 


AutHors Wantep (12 S. xii, 192).—1. “I 
would not march through Coventry with them, 
that’s flat.” This sentence forms part of Fal- 
staff’s soliloquy about the disgraceful app«ar- 
ance of his recruits, he and they being on their 
march towards the rendezvous of the royal 
forces at Bridgnorth—1 King Henry IV, Act 
Iv, Scene ii. 

T. H. Sousy. 

Heywood Villa, Church Stretton. 





DHotes on Books. 


Macrobius or Philosophy, Science and Letters 
in the year 400. By Thomas Whittaker. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net). 

Tuts scholarly and interesting little book has 

also the merit of being pleasant to read, and 

it deals with an author who, for various 
reasons, repays some attention. Mr. Whittaker 
perhaps rates the absolute merit of Macrobius 

a little high. Although he was undoubtedly 

a well-informed and even learned person, he 

does not in truth display any originality of 

mind or force of intellect. The value of his 
work is mainly historical. It contains scraps 
of antiquarian information which we should 
not otherwise possess, it presents a picture of 
the literary, philosophic and religious equip- 
ment of the ordinary well educated man at 

the close of paganism, and it exercised an im- 

portant influence upon the subsequent devel- 

opment of European thought as an intermed- 
iary between Christianity and Neo-Platonism. 
Macrobius was evidently a member of the 
pagan party at Rome at the end of the fourth 
century after Christ. One of the dramatis 
persone of his ‘Saturnalia’ is that Sym- 
machus whose eloquent petition for the restor- 
ation of the altar of Victory was defeated by 
the intransigeance of St. Ambrose. The plea 
put forward by the Pagans is characteristic 
of the time. “To the same stars we look 
up, one heaven is spread above us, one earth 
Ts us... . more than one way leads 
to the great secret.” The dogged refusal of 
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Christianity to dates with syncretism had | 
much to do with its victory. 

The first book of the ‘Saturnalia’ illus- | 
trates the character of this religious synere- | 
tism. All the deities of every race are shown | 
to be forms of one another, and ultimately to | 
be identified with the Divine Sun. This solar | 
theory is not the invention of Macrobius; it is 
a systematic exposition of a generally accepted | 
view, which had its roots in the development | 
of religious ideas during the preceding cen- | 
turies. It is possible to differ from Mr. 
Whittaker in regarding the solar theory, both | 
in its ancient and in its modern forms, as | 
scientifically quite worthless. He is perhaps | 
mistaken in supposing that “after a period | 
of disfavour, it may be said again to hold | 
its own in contemporary controversy.” The, 
real value indeed of this part of Macrobius’s | 
miscellany lies in the scraps of information 
about ancient religious practices and for- 
mule which are embedded in it. 

On the side of philosophy and science, Mr. 
Whittaker well brings out the importance of 
Macrobius as one of the channels through | 
which Platonism affected European thought. 
Precisely because the presentation is that of 
a vir clarissimus et illustris, an educated and 
distinguished man of affairs, not a professional | 
philosopher, it exercised an influence denied 
to more difficult works. Whether Mr. Whit- 
taker is right in lamenting the disappearance | 
since the eighteenth century of a philosophy | 
without tears as part of the stock-in-trade of | 
the ordinary well-educated man, is_ perhaps | 
questionable. “The easy philosophy ” had 
its merits, but superficiality has also 
Nemesis. 


value for our 


has threatened, if not destroyed, our standard 


of values, will hardly be disputed. Nor wl a determination, aa wel as te Gn 


Mr. Whittaker alone in raising today the 
banner of Plato and Plotinus. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, more definitely Christian, 

equally scholarly, is with him here and 


More, though less sure in scholarship (for 
Mr. More has perhaps some defects in com- 
rome with Macrobius), preaches from the same 
ex! 


Alexander Pope: a Bibliography. Va... J. 
Part i. By Reginald Harvey Griffith. (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press). 


In compiling a bibliography of Pope Dr. 


its | 
His insistence, however, upon the | 
importance of Platonism, and upon its special | 


resent times, when materialism | 
| and arran: 


but | 
in | 
America the recent work of Mr. Paul Elmer | 





Griffith attacks courageously a considerable 


task. Part I of the First Volume now in our | 


hands carries the list of Pope’s writings as 
far as 1734; Part II is to complete that list, 
and the second volume is to furnish a recor 
of the books written about the poet. Pope has 
filled no small space in our own columns, 
especially in the early days, when the pens | 
of Thoms and Dilke furnished matter which, 
as Dr. Griffith’s pages testify, still remain 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


d | Essex St., 
|The Publisher ’—at 20, High Street, High 


| valid and useful. The latter half of the nine- 
| teenth century—with exceptions ce _ 
| tended to disparage the eighteenth century fe 
general, and Pope, it might be said, in Dar- 
ticular. This arose partly from an ine 
patibility between the outlook and character. 
istic temperament of the two centuries, — 
| from indisputable limitations in Pope as a 
poet and defects as a man, but it owed also 
something to ignorance. A recurrence of sym- 
pathy for the eighteenth century, : renewed 
| appreciation of Pope’s genius, and the modern 
assion for minute research, have poe to 
ight several attenuating or explicatory gir 
cumstances and removed some aspersions. Dr. 
Griffith who, as a zealous researcher, has 
borne a good part in this work of verification 
and correction, shares the less severe and 
gloomy view of Pope’s character and work. 
An interesting Introduction (which charit- 


| ably condescends to set out some of the ee 
| ments of the bibliographer’s mystery) dis- 


cusses the special conditions and difficulties 
under which Pope’s bibliographer has to 
labour. The list—wisely, we think,—is chrono 
logical, the work of each year being ushered 
in by a short resumé of the poet’s doings dur- 


| ing its course. The entries themselves, in 


addition to the usual particulars of a serious 
bibliography, are smpplies with occasional mis- 


| cellaneous notes. These are well worth having. 


The entries are numbered—and that in two 
series. Of the usefulness of the first, there 
can be no doubt ;—it is to be hoped that num- 
bering will come to be a matter of course in 
bibliographical lists. Of the value of the 
second series, no eo"8 worth having can 
well be formed until one has had some prat 
tical Te in using it. 

The whole production, beautifully printed 
vishly supplied with de 
tail, bears witness to the greatest inte 
We look forward with 


piler’s competence. 
the work. 


pleasure to the remainder of 


Ir is proposed to resume the regular bi- 
monthly notices of Booksellers’. Cata 
beginning with the number for April 14. 


Editor will be glad to receive April Cats 
logues as soon as possible, and particulars of 
MSS., Autograph Letters and original draw 


ings will be specially welcomed. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Eprror1aL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 2 
Strand, W.C.2.” — Adverti 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs # 


Wycombe, Bucks. 


E. Woorryca :—An account of Wulfric Spot 
‘will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


————$$ 

















